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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current  scientific 
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Subject:     "GCLDSE  LIUIITGS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Our  news  today  is  for  anyone  interested  in  canning  —  for  the  lady  who 
cans  her  own  at  home  or  at  a  neighborhood  canning  kitchen,   and  for  the  lady  who 
buys  canned  food.    The  news  is  about  linings,   not  silver  linings  this  time,  but 
fio Id- colored  linings  —  and  not  for  clouds  but  for  cans . 

The  reason  I',.  bringing  up  the  subject  of  tin  cans  and  linings  is  that 
housewives  are  asking  so  many  questions  about  them.     Each  year  along  about  this 
time  the  canning  questions  begin  to  pour  into  the  Eureau  of  Home  Economics. 
Among  these  queries  arc  many  about  canning  in  tin. 

Of  course,  both  glass  and  tin  have  their  advantages  in  canning.  Because 
women  have  used  glass  jars  more  for  home  canning,  they  naturally  understand 
them  better.     Canning  in  tin  is  chiefly  practical  when  you  are  putting  up  a 
great  deal  of  food  at  a  time,  and  when  you  have  all  the  equipment  necessary  for 
the  job,   including  a  can-sealing  machine  —  as  in  the  case  of  these  community 
canning  centers  now  so  popular  all  over  the  country.     Glass  jars  are  more  prac- 
tical for  the  home  canner  who  puts  up  a  little  at  a  time  as  she  has  a  surplus 
from  her  garden. 

For  canning  in  large  quantities  tin  has  certain  advantages  ever  glass. 
For  one  thing,   it  doesn't  break  as  glass  does.     You  don't  have  to  handle  it  with 
such  great  care,  and  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  sudden  changes  in  temperature. 
So  tin  is  often  easier  to  handle  when  you  are  canning  under  steam  pressure.  It 
heats  through  more  quickly  than  glass.    And  you  can  plunge  a  hot  can  into  cold 
watjr  just  as  you  take  it  from  the  canner  with  no  fear  of  breakage.    This  quick 
cooling  stops  the  cooking,   so  saves  flavor  and  tertu.re  of  the  food. 

Eut  the  plain  tin  can  won't  do  for  canning  all  kinds  of  food  as  the  plain 
glass  jar  does.     Canning  in  plain  tin  snoils  the  looks  of  certain  foods.  Some 
years  ago  this  was  a  serious  problem  to  all  canners.     In  fact,  most  of  them  gave 
up  trying  to  put  many  good  garden  foods  in  tin  because  of  what  haynened  to  their 
looks  during  the  process.    Red  fruits  and  vegetables  like  berries  and  beets  lost 
their  handsome  complexions  in  tin  cans.    Eor  example,   raspberries  that  went  into 
a  can  with  their  natural  lovely  red  color  came  out  grey.     This  wasn't  spoilage  — 
that  is,   nothing  was  spoiled  but  their  appearance.    They  tasted  good.    Eut  who 
would  care  to  eat  grey  raspberries?    This  fading  also  occurred  with  cherries, 
cranberries,   rhubarb,  beets,  and  so  on.     Scientists  who  investigated  reported 
that  the  red  color  of  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  always  fadesvhen  heated  in 
contact  with  tin. 
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Another  difficulty  occurred  in  canning  pumpkin  and  squash.  Thoso  vegetables 
caused  the  plain  tins  cans  to  corrode.  Again,  nobody  wanted  to  eat  these  harmless 
but  unappetizing  canned,  foods. 

As  for  the  complexions  of  corn  and  lima  beans  and  other  foods  high  in 
protein,  they  also  suffered  —  but  differently.    They  turned  dark  —  almost  black. 
And  so  did  the  inside  of  the  can  they  were  in.    The  dark  color  proved  to  be 
metallic  sulphide  which  forms  when  protein  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  metal 
can  —  perfectly  harmless  but  unpleasant  looking'. 

Well,  there  were  three  serious  troubles  for  anyone  canning  in  tin.  But 
golden  linings  have  saved  the  day.      nowadays  if  you  can  in  tin,  you  need  to 
know  your  linings,  know  which  kind  of  food  goes  in  which  kind  of  can,     For  the 
majority  of  foods,  the  plain  tin  can  is  satisfactory,   and  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
specially  lined  cans.     Eut  the  cans  with  golden  linings  are  the  ones  to  save  the 
looks  of  a  few  special  foods.     These  linings  are  of  two  kinds. 

The  first  goes  by  the  name  of  "sanitary  enamel"  or  H  (the  letter) 
*B  enamel"  or  "fruit  enamel."    This  lining  is  deep  gold  with  a  bright  finish. 
It  is  the  one  that  prevents  the  fading  of  color  in  red  fruits  and  certain  red 
vegetables.     Aid  it  also  prevents  the  corrosion  of  the  can  from  pumpkin  and 
squash.     So  if  you're  canning  in  tin,   remember  that  the  foods  that  go  in  sanitary 
or  R  enamel  cans  are;     berries,   cherries,  plums  and  rhubai'b,   and  beets,  piraien- 
tos,  pujirpkin  and  squash.     k'any  home  canners  prefer  to  put  up  these  products  in 
glass,  even  when  they  are  using  tins  for  meat  and  other  products. 

The  second  kind  of  a  golden  lining  goes  by  the  name  of  C  (another  letter) — 
"C  enamel."    This  lir'.ng  is  of  a  lighter  gold  color  and  has  a  dull  finish.  It 
prevents  the  darkening  of  certain  foods  and  of  the  can.     TThen  you're  canning  in 
tin,  you  use  C  enamel  with  lima  beans,   red  kidney  beans,   corn,   succotash  and 
shellfish.    But  you  do n ' t  use  C  enamel  ever  with  acid  foods  like  fruits,  tomatoes, 
or  sau-jrkraut ,  or  with  meats  or  other  foods  containing  much  fat,    You  see,  both 
acid  and  fat  cause  C  enaicl  to  -peel .     ilaturally,   the  canned  food  comes  out 
unattractive  in  appearance  even  though  harmless. 

There's  the  latest  news  about  linings  in  cans.     Bright  deep  gold  sanitary 
enamel  saves  the  color  in  red  fruits,   certain  red  vegetables,   and  in  pumpkin  and 
squash.    B.  11  light  gold  C  enamel  prevents  the  darkening  of  lima  beans,  corn, 
succotash  and  shellfish.    For  other  foods,   plain  tin  cans  are  satisfactory. 

The  canning  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  a  list  ready  for 
home  earners  telling  which  food  goes  in  which  kind  of  can.    You're  welcome  to 
this  list.     It  harp ens  to  be  in  the  home  canning  bulletin  I  mentioned  to  you 
last  week.    The  bulletin  is  called  "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home"  and 
its  number  is  1471.    Just  now  you  can  have  a  copy  free  by  writing  direct  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  B.  C. 

TThile  we're  on  the  subject,  I'd  like  to  answer  one-,  other  quest  ion  that 
comes  up  frequently  about  canning  in  tin.    Housewives,  used  to  can.  lug  in  glass 
jars  which  you  can  use  over  and  over  year  after  year  as  long  as  they  last,  want 
to  know  whether  you  can  use  tin  cans  the  second  year.    The  Bureau  of  Home  Econo- 
mics says,  "Yes,   if  —  three  ifs:     if_  the  can  is  in  good  condition  and  not  cor- 
roded, and  if  you  have  opened  the  can  with  a  special  opener,  that  has  cut  the  top 
off  evenly,  and  ii_  you  have  a  special  attachment  to  your  sealer  that  will  nut  a 
new  edge  on  these  used  cans." 
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